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THE U. 8S. FRIGATE CONSTITUTION. 


The frigate Constitution was launched in October, 
1797, at,the Union (now May’s) wharf, in Boston, where 
she had been built by Colonel George Claghorn. She 
was drafted by Mr. Humphreys, the’ father of the present 
chief naval constructor, She was rated 44 guns, and 
mounted 50. [The Editor of the Companion was present, 
and well remembers the scene of “‘ the launching.’’] 
The Constitution is said to be the handsomest modelled 
frigate in the world. She is a very fast sailer—is built of 
the best materials, and in the strongest manner. When 
tigged, she resembles the cut at the head of this article; 
which was executed upon a piece of wood, from one of her 
live oak knees, which has helped to support her old sides 
through the battle and the breeze, & will now, we trust, aid 
in passing down her name and achievements to posterity. 
Soon after she was built, she sailed to the West Indies, 
on her first cruize, under the command of Commodore 
Samuel Nicholson ; but did not signalize herself in any 
successful action w th the enemy. 
On the 13th of A ugust, 1803, Commodore Preble sail- 
ed with a fleet of seven vessels of war, for the Mediterra- 
nean. The Constitution was his flag-ship; and on her 
passage out, she brought to a Moorish frigate; but not 
inding proof sufficient to detain her, the Commodore let 
er pass, 
On the fifth of October, having purposely parted com- 
pany with the rest of the squadron, the Constitution and 
‘autilus anchored in the Bay of Tangiers, within half a 
mile of the circular battery, and amused the Emperor of 
“orocco with the sound of their guns. This procured 
the telease ofthe American consul, who had been confin- 
*t to his house—guarded by two sentinels for some time ; 
fad also the discharge of the American brig Hannah, of 
Salem, which had been wrongfully seized at Mogadore. 
v1 Commodore then proceeded in the Constitution to 
Malta; from whence, on the 14th of December, he sailed, 
‘company with the schooner Enterprize, commanded by 
‘Stephen Decatur. On the 23d, the ketch, subse- 
tently called the Intrepid, was, after some hard fighting, 
ptured by Lt. Decatur, who prevailed upon Commodore 
teble to let him have 70 volunteers, from the Constitu- 
stand the ketch, to burn the frigate Philadelphia, at 
re in the hands of the Tripolitans. This deed of 
" daring was soon performed in a very gallant man- 
*) and the ketch returned to the Constitution. 





























The next spring, the Constitution blockaded Tripoli, 
for a short time; and on the 2st of July following, hav- 
ing collected his squadron, Commodore Preble again ap- 
peared off Tripoli. 

On the 28th, the squadron attempted in vain to ap- 


proach the eity. On the 3d of August, it approached 
within three miles of the batteries. As the action in- 
creased, the Constitution came in nearer; and was several 
times within 400 yards of the rocks and batteries; when 
she brought her broadside to bear upon a battery, it was 
silenced ; and the wild yell of the dying Moor, was the 
only response given to the shouts of the Constitution’s 
crew; the action continued with fierceness and great 
slaughter of the enemy, until the winds shifted ; and then 
the squadron hauled off, under cover of the Constitution. 

The frigate’s main-mast was wounded by a 32 pound 
ball, her sails and rigging were cut up, and one of her 
quarter deck guns was displaced: not a man, however, 
was killed on board. 

On the 27th of August, she again stood in, until with- 
in musket shot of the forts, and fired 300 round shot, be- 
side cannister and grape—silencing the Bashaw’s castle 
and two batteries. In this action, the head of the colos- 
sal figure Hercules, which steod at her bow, was shot 
away. Thus this noble vessel, with the rest of the little 
squadron, under the command of the gallant Preble, with 
the subsequent visit of Commodore Barron, brought the 
Bashaw of Tripoli to terms ; and released from confine- 
ment, worse than African slavery, 300 American prison- 
ers, who composed the crew of the Philadelphia, when she 
ran upon an unknown reef in the harbor. Commodore 
Preble was soon relieved by Commodore Barron, but the 
Constitution continued in the squadron, bearing the flag 
of Commodore John Rodgers. The United States soon 
after became at peace with the Barbary Powers; andthe 
Constitution returned home with the squadron in 1806. 

Since that time, this favorite ship has been in many 
hard battles, and has always succeeded in capturing her 
enemy ; or, when it was judged that “‘ discretion was the 
better part of valor,” has succeeded inrunning away from 
more powerfnl antagonists. 

In 1833-4, her hull was thorougly repaired, and June 
21, 1834, was again launched, stronger if possible than 
when new.—American Magazine. 

‘* Old Irsnsides,” as the Constitution frigate is often 


called, is now on the ocean, in the service of her country. 

















Mloral Tales. 


ORIGINAL, 


MY SCHOOLMATES.—No. 5. 


Kate Kennepy. 

Like the singing of birds in spring time, like the bright 
flow of dancing waters, like a joyous strain of rich music, 
like a sudden burst of sunshine, so to my heart come the 
remembrances of Kate Kennedy. And perhaps a written 
description of her character would necessarily be as defi- 
cient, as to attempt to describe in language the spirit of 
music, or adequately portray the sunshine by the art of 
painting. She was a being, that to be appreciated, must 
be seen, yet a few touches at her nondescript character, 
may serve to reveal some traits worthy of imitation. 

Kate was the child of a widowed mother, and the young- 
est of three daughters. She was an American by birth, 
inheriting from her mother the easy courtesy and livin 
gayety of the French character, and from her father, the 
loftiness of soul, the appreciation of the truly great and 
sublime, the deep stirring love of romance and song, 
which, as the marked features of the children of Scotland, 
have thrown so bright a halo around her history and poe- 
try. ‘Thus Kate seemed to unite in herself some of the 
characteristics of three different nations. But while her 
Yankeeism was developed in her republican notions and 
practice, and her French blood indicated by her merry 
laugh, courteous air, and lively, witty conversation, yet, 
as she herself said, her soul was Scotch; in her heart of 
hearts, she was Scotland’s own child. 

Many of Kate’s mental powers were of a high order. 
She did not possess the love of severe study and fixed con- 
centration of thought, and therefore heartily eschewed 
mathematics and metaphysics. She was aproficent in the 
natural sciences, of which Anatomy was her favorite, be- 
cause of the startling grandeur of its discoveries, and their 
power to enlarge and multiply the conceptions of nature’s 
boundless immensity. She had in a high degree the pow- 
er of originating, and an unusual command of language. 
Her compositions abounded in new thoughts, or rather 
new combinition of thought; and fanciful, though beau- 
tiful allusions, all couched in words, which whether des- 
criptive, boldly figurative, or expressive of the more deli- 
cate shades of feeling, were always for clearness and viv- 
idness, like a succession of pictures. In literature she 
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discovered and appreciated true excellence with a most 
subtle discrimination, yet she criticised not according to 
the rules of the schools; she but looked at the reflection 
of the good in the mirror of herown heart. But the grand 
elements of her character were the poetic and romantic 
sentiments, which generated a taste whose delicate per- 
ception, and exquisite enjoyment of the lofty and beauti- 
ful, was as a perennial spring of pleasure to her soul. 
Whether she went forth at morn, at noontide, or at even, 
all things seemed to minister to her happiness. To breathe 
the summer air; to gaze on the morning’s robe of green- 
ness, glistening with its jewels of sunshine; to dash the 
early dew-drops from the forest flowers; to sit upon the 
moss covered rock, alternately watching the gladsome 
rush of the brook at her feet, in which she heard the song 
of the water nymphs, or listening to the low murmur of 
the lofty pines, in which she discovered the whispers of 
angels ; these and kindred scenes were sources of pleas- 
ure for whose spiritual wealth, she would not have ex- 
changed the mines of Golconda. To her, nature was as a 
grand temple, at whose altar the flowers daily burned in- 
cense, whose ministers were the spirits ever breathing in 
wgods and winds and waters, and whose vast dome of glo- 
ry, echoing the harmony from a choir of a thousand of 
voiees, resounded with a perpetual hymn. And never did 
the high priestess at the altar of an idol god, never did the 
most deluded votary at the shrine of fashion, regard the 
object of their devotions with so enthusiastic a love, as 
did Kate Kennedy the spirit of the sublime and the beau- 
tifal. 

The pleasures of taste are eminently sympathetic in 
their nature, and Kate’s happiness seemed doubled when 





it could be enjoyed by a kindred spirit. Though there 
were none of our number whose appreciation of poetry 
and beauty could compare with her own, yet there were 
many with whom she intimately mingled, and dearly lov- 
ed. Indeed, she would find something lovely, something 
worthy of admiration in every character with which she 
came in contact. Then she was so unassuming, so po- 
litely regardful of the happiness of others, so social, and 
in her bright gayety, so like a sunbeam glancing here and 
there, that she was a universal favorite. Like a living 
stream, her influence among her associates might be trac- 
ed everywhere in its path of freshly springing beauty, for 
to many it was the opening of eyes that had been blind to 
the beauties of this green earth, the unsealing of ears that 
had been deaf to its countless melodies. 

One day Kate entered her room after a woodland walk, 
bearing in one hand a large collection of wild flowers, 
and branches of beautiful leaves; and in the other a bas- 
ket of mosses. 

“Oh, Kate, you will be transplanting the forest here 
soon,’ exclaimed her room-mate, Louisa Willard, in a 
tone of dissatisfaction; for she was a nice, prim little 
body, whose exact notions of order conflicted strongly 
with Kate’s fellowship for dried fallen leaves; ‘‘ don’t 
keep the mosses here,” she continued, as the crumbles of 
earth fell to the floor, when Kate removed her treasures 
from the baaket, “our room will look like a garden 
house.” 

“« Why, my dear, only see how beautiful they are, how 
shining in their velvet softness, and how rich in their 
shades of green. Now just notice for a moment their va- 
riety and beauty, and you would as soon banish as many 
diamonds. And I have some wild flowers here, so sweet 
that it will refresh your spirit just to gaze on their deli- 
cate beauty, and breathe their woodland fragrance.” And 
thus Kate went on, as she disposed her flowers and mosses, 
expressing her warm enthusiasm in a strain of French hy-- 
perbole, which awakened such a sympathy in her matter 
of fact companion, that as the arrangement was complet- 
ed, Louisa seemed to look upon the beautiful intruders 
with as much pleasure as herself. 

There was in Kate a spirit of adventure, a love of stir- 
ring excitement, which rendered her insensible to the 
danger that might attend its indulgence. She was quite 
accomplished in horsemanship, and delighted in wild 
equestrian excursions. For a long time she had tried to 
obtain the use of a certain horse in the village, a most 
noble gray, full of life and spirit ; but the owner had most 
steadily refused her solicitations, on the plea that a lady 
had never rode the animal, and that under such a guide 
he would be perfectly unmanageable. But Kate so perti- 

naciously begged permission to try her equestrian skill, 
that he at length consented that she might mount for a 
moment, and be convinced that she could not keep her 
seat. Kate sprang upon the saddle, and as the noble an- 
imal recognized the lightness of his rider, he reared 
slightly, as if he scorned to make a greater effort to rid 
himself of so inconsiderable a burden; then after proudly 
champing his bits for a moment, sprang forward with a 
sudden bound, and ran with his utmost speed. The face 
of every beholder gathered paleness, for as’ the horse kept 
on his furious way, proudly rejoicing in his strength, the 
life of his frail rider seemed the sport of every moment, 
But with an undaunted air, Kate kept her seat. Her long 
shining ringlets, which were always worn in their natural 
freedom, streamed wildly on the breeze from beneath her 
straw hat; her eye flashed proudly, and her whole coun- 
tenance was expressive of the keen zest with which her 
spirit entered into the excitement of the scene, notwith- 
standing its imminent danger. After a race of more than 
a mile, the horse gradually slackened his pace, and soon 
became so calm that Kate could easily guide him. In 
Jess than an hour from the time of her wild departure, she 
again entered the village, with her steed now quietly 


“ Oh, I knew that Gray would not throw me,” she said 
in reply to the warm congratulations that welcomed her 
safe return, ‘‘ we are too like in spirit for that.” 

It was a summer afternoon of oppressive sultriness, that 
Kate sat at her window, watching the clouds which slow- 
ly gathered in blackness, till they covered the face of 
heaven. Her cheek flushed, and her eye brightened, as 
she first beheld the forked lightning gleam and dart 
through the gloom, and listened to the ominous mutter of 
the distant thunder, while the elements seemed to be fear- 
fully gathering their strength for the coming contest. 
And when at length she tempest swept on in its fury, 
when incessant lightnings sheeted the earth in living fire, 
and the crashing, deafening roar of thunder, seemed to 
rock her very foundations, Kate was entirely absorbed in 
the awful sublimity of the scene. She sat with clasped 
hands; her pale cheek, and speechless lips bearing wit- 
ness to the intensity of her emotions, and her expressive 
face revealing that a sense of the dignity of her spiritual 
being, a lofty joy in the mere consciousness of an exis- 
tence capable of such exalted delights, was blending with 
her enjoyment of the terrific, yet glorious display of na- 
ture’s power. At length the torrents that had seemed to 
threaten earth with a second deluge, spent their treasures; 
the lightnings gradually ceased, and the thunder bursts 
became low and fitful, and were heard only after long in- 
terxals. Then the setting sun suddenly broke forth in 
brightness, flinging over earth the robe of his departing 
glory, and casting a rainbow in brilliant relief against the 
dark eastern cloud. And with the different aspects of na- 
ture came a corresponding change over Kate’s spirit. Her 
whole soul seemed overflowing with the joyousness of the 
scene. She clapped her hands in ecstacy, and literally 
wept for joy. ; 

“« How exquisitely lovely is everything now,” she ex- 
claimed, “‘ and how sublime, how magnificent but an hour 
ago. How I should rejoice to witness such a scene in my 
father’s land, to hear the thunder peals echo from crag?to 
crag along the Grampian mountains, and see the lightning 
linger and play about the hoary head of Ben Nevis; to 
behold a rainbow like that reflected in the deep blue wa- 
ters of Loch Lomond, and to witness at such a sunset 
hour, Loch Katrine reposing in its bright valley, 


“ One burnished sheet of living gold.” 


The summer passed away, and the rich and melting 
tones with which nature spoke in the gorgeous drapery of 
autumn, awakened in Kate’s heart, a more pensive. yet 
deeper response of happiness than had been elicited by 
the gala days of summer. Numberless were the memo- 
rials of nature’s fresh beauty which she carefully preserv- 
ed to gaze upon, when her bloom should have withered ; 
and as the devotee enshrines the relic of his patron saint, 
so did Kate cherish what she termed her love-tokens from 
nature. ‘They were evergreens and mosses, plants pre- 
served in various ways, dried flowers and pressed flowers, 
also rare specimens of rock, sea-shells, coral, and divers 
kinds of petrifactions, all arranged so tastefully, yet so 
fantastically, as to give her room, which, by the way shg 
now occupied alone, the appearance of amuseum. More- 
over, to complete its furniture, she had obtained a pine 
tree, which she had so disposed that its branches over- 
hung her pillow, affirming that under its canopy, she heard 
in her dreams, the soft and soul-like murmur that of yore 
it had whispered to the.breezes, and saw forest visions 
bright with summer’s golden hours. 

Two years had elapsed since the school day parting, 
when an intimate companion of Kate visited her at her 
mother’s beantiful cottage, situated in a romantic retreat 
upon the banks of the Hudson. Marion arrived at the 
hour of evening twilight; and as she approached the resi- 
dence, she heard the well known tones of her friends 
voice, accompanying her harp with a sweet Scoth air. In 
a moment she had received the warm kiss of greeting, the 
enthusiastic welcome, which assured her that her school- 
day associate was stiff ‘the same Kate Kennedy. As the 
two sat long conversing together in the silvery moonlight 
of a summer evening, many were their pleasant retrospec- 
tions of the past, and alternately bright and shadowy were 
their narrations of the present. 

“* They told me, Kate, you were going to be married,” 
remarked Marion after a little pause. “ Ah, truly, 1 
plighted my troth to nature long ago,” replied Kate, “and 
surely I shall be constant to the prodigality of love with 
which she ever thrills my heart.” 

“Your sisters are married, I think,” said Marion in an 
enquiring tone. 

“* Yes, they have left mamma and me alone,” answered 
Kate, with something of sadness. 


“ They both have those that love them only, 
Whose dearest hopes are round them thrown, 
While like a stream that wanders lonely 
Am I, the youngest, wildest one. 
My heart is like the wind that beareth, 
Rich scents upon its unseen wing, 
The wind that for no creature careth, 
Yet stealeth sweets from every thing.” 


But Kate Kennedy, with all her poetic feeling, all her 
delicate appreciation of the beautiful and true, all her 
keen sensibility to the lofty and sublime, recognized not 
the author of the gifts that ministered to her spirit such 
exquisite enjoyment. Deep was her intellectual rever- 
ence for the character of the Deity, but she had never 
sought God by repentance and faith, and therefore could 
not approach him as her father in confidence and love. 
She was not a Christian. And often as I remember the 





walking, and now gracefully can‘ering at her pleasure. 


the rare, shining excellencies of her mind, the sentiment 
of the poet eomes home to my heart, 


¢ Oh what is woman, what her smile, 

Her lip of love, her eye of light, 

What is she, if her heart revile, 

The lowly Jesus. Love may write 

His name upon her marble brow, 

And linger in her curls of jet, 

The light spring flower may scarcely bow 
Beneath her step; and yet, and yet, 
Without that meekest grace she’ll be, 

A lighter thing than vanity.” 


ABBIE. 
Edgartown. 








Narrative. 








UNLIMITED OBEDIENCE. 


The following anecdote, taken from the Historical Me- 
moirs of Segur, gives a lively picture of the spirit which 
reigned in the Russian court, under the sway of the cele- 
brated Catharine the Second. 

A rich banker, named Saderland, enjoyed for a long 
time, the favor of the empregs, but one day he suddenly 
saw his house surrounded by an armed force, led by a 
commissary of the police, who ‘demanded to speak with 
him. 

“« My dear sir,”’ said he to the affrighted banker, “it 
grieves me deeply to have received orders from our gra- 
cious sovereign to execute towards you 4 severity beyond 
anything I have ever yet seen. J know not what extraor- 
dinary offence you have committed to excite such extrem- 
ity of anger in her majesty as to induce her to command 
a punishment so horrible and unprecedented.” 

**T do not understand a word of what you are saying,” 
answered the astonished banker. ‘‘I am as much amaz- 
ed as if you had fallen from the clouds. What are the 
orders that you have received?” 
‘*T have not courage to tell you. 
compelled to execute them.” 

“Am I indeed so unfortunate as to have lost her majes- 
ty’s confidence ?” 

‘Ah! if that were all, sir, you would not see me so dis- 
consolate. You might regain her confidence, and even 
her favor—but— ” 

‘** But am I then banished from Russia?” 

“That would indeed be a sad misfortune; yet with 
your riches you could find an hospitable reception in any 
other country. But—” 

“Oh heavens! is it possible that I am to be exiled to 
Siberia?” 

‘Even from there you might, sooner or later, be re- 
called to Russia.” 

‘* Perhaps, then, you are going to put me in prison ?” 

“‘T wish it were so, for then you might be liberated.” 

** Am I then condemned to undergo the knout ?” 

“The knout is a dreadful punishment to be sure, butis 
not always fatal.” 

“Then, oh! then you lead me to death! tell me plain- 
ly; this su pense is worse than death itself.” 

“‘ Know, then, that our most gracious empress has given 
absolute orders to take off your entire skin.” 

“To take off my skin!” exclaimed Saderland, seized 
with horror— to flay me alive!” But regaining his self- 
command he added, ‘‘ No, no—it cannot be; either you 
have lost your senses, Mr. Commissary, or our most be- 
nign mistress has lost hers. Is it possible you made no 
answer when you received such cruel orders?” 

‘“*T did more than any other would have dared to do. 
I did not conceal my grief and surprise ; I lingered in the 
imperial presence, and had actually begun a humble re- 
monstrance to her majesty, when our gracious sovereign, 
turning to look on me, with a look and voice of anger, 
bade me be gone and perform her will. I still seem to 
hear her threatening and appalling words: “Go,” said 
her majesty, “and never forget, that it is your indispens® 
ble duty to execute without questioning the commands 
that I think you worthy to receive from me.” 

It is impossible to describe the agitation, the anguish 
or the despair of poor Saderland. After he had for 4 
time given vent to the violence of his distress, the com- 

missary told him that he was allowed a quarter of an hour 
to settle his affairs. In vain the banker prayed for a long- 
er interval, or at least, for an opportunity to write to the 
Empress and implore her clemency. At length, although 
trembling for the consequence to his own life, he consent 
ed, and he immediately after followed the letter himself; 
but not having courage to present himself at Court, he 
went to seek his friend and protector, Count Bruce. 

The Count thought that the commissary must have 
made a mistake, and took him directly to the imperial 
palace. There, leaving him in an ante-chamber, he ob 
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tained admission to the presence of the empress, to whom 
he related the whole affair. 

What was his astonishment to overhear the empres 
exclaim—“ Just heaven! what atrocity! There can be 
no doubt that Neicloff (the commissary) is mad! Quick! 
count, take horse before it is too late, and deliver my po! 
banker from his alarm, and assure him of my favor and 
good wishes.” 

The count hastened to communicate this order to the 
commissary, and was yet more astonished when returning 
to the presence of the empress he heard her exclaim, m! 
bursts of the loudest laughter, ; 

“Now T understand the cause of this strange and it 
comprehensible scene. I have for several years had 4f 





beauty of her person, the bland courtesy of her manners, 


fine dog, which I valued highly, and I had given him the 
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name of Saderland, both for the sake of a joke on my 
good banker, and also in compliment to the English gen- 
tleman of that name from whom I obtained the dog. 
Early this morning I gave orders to Neicloff to take off 
his skin entire, in order to have it stuffed, as the poor 
thing was dead. He seemed to hesitate whether to obey, 
and I was very angry, because I thought it was a silly 
ride on his part.” 

This anecdote may appear comical, and so indeed it is; 
but it is important to consider that men are to be found 
who think themselves obliged to yield obedience to a de- 
despotic will, however absurd may be the commands to 
which their obedience is required. 
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STORIES ABOUT LITTLE EDDY. 


Seconp Serres.—No. 7. 


EDDY’S READING, 


The other day Eddy took up a book, and said he was 
going to read a story. It was Pilgrim’s Progress, the 
same book in which is the picture of a giant. He held it 
upside down and began to read. ‘‘ When I was a little 
baby, I used to lie in mamma’s lap; I couldn’t walk, 
couldn’t play ; when God sent me down, I was little baby 
—used to lie in mamma’s lap, and be washed—couldn’t 
do anything, only walk round by the chairs, couldn’t go 
in the bath—little baby.” 

Here he stopped. His mother then asked him to read 
astory about the swamp. He read this; ‘‘ When I went 











| down to the swamp with papa, man came into the woods 


—I saw a man—he had an, axe—they began to chop the 
tree, and chopped it, and chopped it—the tree began to 
move, and the branches; it began to move ; by and by 
the branches cracked ; down it came with a great splash. 
Eddy ran out of the way, so that it needn’t fall on him.” 

“Now,” said his mother, “ read about your going to 
“When I rode in the 
cams with mamma, I rode in the cars—tipped over into the 
bank—used to crawl into my den, and growl like a bear. 
Uncle Eddy used to tell me a story about the fox that lost 
his tail—used to eat dinner, and play school.” Another 
day, he asked his mother to come to meeting, for he was 
going to preach. He told her where to sit, and stood up 
himself on a bench opposite. At first, he stretched out 
his arms and said nothing. ‘‘ Why don’t you preach?” 
asked his mother. ‘‘ Because I don’t know what to say.” 
“Well, say something.” Then he said, ‘ You must all 
be good—God says you must all be good; then God will 
love you.” His father asked him what he thought poor 
blind children did; he said, ‘‘ Pray to God, to give them 
eyes.” 





son with him, and ask her questions about it. Every 
body loved Henry, and what do you think was the reason? 
It was because he loved everybody. He was kind and 
obliging to his playmates, and treated them just as he 
would like to have them treat him. He loved ‘every thing 
that God had made. Flowers were his great delight, and 
he had a little garden, which it was his principal amuse- 
ment to take care of. He liked to get up early in the 
morning, and hear the birds sing, and go to the barn, and 
see the cows and horses, of which he was very fond. He 
loved his mother dearly, and when she felt sad or low- 
spirited, he was always ready to comfort her. When she 
was sick, he would do every thing he could for her, and 
instead of running away to play as soon as school was 
over, as some thoughtless boys would have done, he would 
hasten home to her, and take care of her as kindly and 
gently as a nurse. 

Last Monday night, Henry was taken very sick. His 
head ached so dreadfull y that he could not talk much, and 
if he had never thought of religion before, it would have 
been no time to think of it thea. When the pain ceased 
a little, he would be repeating over to himself the hymns 
he had learned in the Sunday School, and every once in a 
while, he would throw his arms round his mother’s neck, 
and kiss her over and over again. He did not suffer long, 
for after a sickness of only thirty-six hours God took him, 
as we trust, to himself. 

Last Friday, the body of little Henry was laid in a cof- 
fin, and carried into the church where the Sunday before, 
he had gone with his mother to Sunday School and to 
meeting. Little did he think that would be his last Sab- 
bath on earth. The boys and girls of the Sunday School 
were all assembled, and after a hymn had been sung, and 
the minister had prayed, and talked to them a little about 
Henry, they all followed in processién to the grave yard. 
There his body was laid in the tomb, and his dear mother 
will never see him again til] she meets him in heaven. 
And, children, if you wish to follow him there, you must 
live such a life as he did. You cannot be happy in heav- 
en if you are not kind and amiable, and obliging. Jesus 
Christ has said, that if we love him, we must keep his 
commandments, and one of his commandments is, to do 
to others as we would like to have them dotous. Nei- 
ther can you be happy in heaven, if you do not love to 
hear about it now. When you are going to some pleasant 
place, do you not like to talk about it, and about the peo- 
ple that are in it, and what you shall do, when you get 
there? Just so Henry loved-to talk about heaven, and 

you will too, if you really want to go there. God loves to 

see you happy in this world, and he has given you a great 

many things to enjoy, but he knows you will enjoy them 

a great deal more if you are prepared to die, and that is 

the reason he has given you the Bible to teach you how 

to love and please him, and learn to be happy in heaven. 
Dorchester, March 29. 











Obituary. 








ORIGINAL. 
STORY ABOUT LITTLE HENRY. 
To the Readers of the Youth’s Companion. 


[ am going to tell you, dear children, something about 
Henry T. a little boy, just twelve years old, who, only a 
week ago, was in his usual place at school, and now he is 


laid in the cold grave, and his schoolmates will never see 


him any more. Yet we trust Henry is a great deal hap- 
pier than if he had stayed in this world, with his mother 
and all his young friends, for, though he was a very good 
boy, yet I suppose, like all other boys, he sometimes did 
what was wrong, and you know, we are never so unhappy 
as when we do wrong, but now we hope he has gone toa 
world, where he will be always good and always happy. 
His mother is very sorry to lose him, for he was her only 
child, and she loved him dearly, but do you think she 
would call him back again if she could? I do not think 
she would, for she knows that Jesus can take better care 
ofhim than she can. A short sime before he was taken 
sick, he asked his mother to explain to him what faith 
was. Perhaps, children, you would like to know what it 
s,too, I will try to tell you. It is for you to shut your- 
selves up in your room alone, and believe that Jesus 
Christ is just as near you, as if you saw him. ‘Then tell 
him that you know you are very wicked, and all you can 
do, you cannot make yourself good ; that you have heard 
ow he came into the world, and suffered a great deal, and 
atlast died to save you. Tell him how sorry you are, 
that your sins have made him suffer so much, that you do 
hot want to be wicked any more, and ask him to help you 
tty to be good. If you really believe that he has heard 
your prayer, you may be sure that he will take care of 
you, and when you die, he will take you, as we hope he 
did Henry, to a world, where you will never grieve him 
again. 

_When Henry was a very little boy, he used to take his 
litle chair, and come and sit by his mother, and ask her 
‘0tell him stories out of the Bible. He was particularly 
fond of hearing about Joseph, how his father loved him 
early, because he was so good, how his cruel brothers 
ated him, because his father loved him so much, and 
‘ld him to be a slave, and how sorry they were for it af- 
lerwards. I suppose most of you have heard this story, 
"you have not, you can ask your parents or friends to tell 
‘to you. Ashe grew older, he became very much in- 


p 'etested in the Sunday School, and every Saturday night 


© would come to his mother, and get her to study his les- 


Morality. 














SHOE-MAKING. 
A shoe or boot is so common an article, that our read- 
ers have probably thought very little about the matters 
and things which go to make a shoe, or how many peo- 
ple in this state live by making them. Let us see. Here 
sits the man with his leather apron on, and with a strap to 
hold his work upon his knee. His pail is before him, with 
water to wet his leather in. The cabinet maker has made 
him a bench, table and desk. Mr. Smith of Andover has 
supplied him with beautiful thread. Some butcher with 
bristles, a hardware dealer with knives, awls and ham- 
mers, a carpenter with his lasts, a tanner with his leather, 
and a merchant with his cotton cloth. 

There are about fifty thousand persons in this state en- 
gaged in making shoes and boots! three thousand persons 
are tanning leather, and dressing morocco for them, and 
ever so many cattle, sheep and horses growing hides for 
the tanners. 

So you see the pail and last makers, cabinet makers, 
hardware makers, manufacturers of thread, cotton cloth 
and leathers, butchers and farmers come in for a share of 
the gain in making the little shoes you now have on your 
feet, besides all the girls who bind, and the men who make 
them! 

This man looks happy, and while he makes his shoes 
he can talk about heaven, can think about the soul, can 
reason upon politics, or calculate how he can best use his 
money. Labor is honorable, a good trade is a good capi- 
tal, and diligence in business and economy in expenses, 
is a sure way to wealth, usefulness and happiness. Be 
therefore diligent in business, and fervent in spirit, re- 





Benevolence. 








ORIGINAL. 


DOING GOOD. 


It was a bright, pleasant afternoon in July, when Fanny 
Shelton and her mother were seated in a summer house, 
upon the banks of a delightful pond, which was so shaded 
by tall trees and shrubs, that only little patches of sun- 
shine danced upon its glassy bosom. It was a favorite re- 
treat with them, and here, far from the noise of the vil- 
lage, they were wont to pass their long afternoons, in 
reading, sewing, and conversation. 

Fanny was seated upon a low rustic bench, by her 
mother’s side, when suddenly she put down her work and 
said, ‘‘ Mother, the minister told us last Sunday, that we 
could all do good, if we would only seek the opportunity ; 
now I have been trying to think of some way in which I 
could do good, and it seems tome there is none besides 
obeying you and being kind to every one; yet I do not 
think that is what Mr. C. means.” 

Mrs. Shelton said, in reply, ‘‘ Do you remember, Fan- 
ny, that one day last winter, when we were in Boston, a 
little ragged boy came to our door, and begged for some- 
thing to eat, and to carry to his sick mother? If you had 
then been very anxious to do good, the pocket money, 
which your father gave you for new year’s presents, would 
have made that little boy and his mother comfortable for 
a long time, yet you gave him nothing. Fanny hung her 
head, for the thought of the selfish feelings then indulged, 
made her a little ashamed. 

I shall not relate more of the conversation which pass- 
ed between them that afternoon, but will only say that 
before Fanny retired for the night, she resolved, in future, 
to do good as far as was in her power, and she did not 
forget, in the silence of her chamber, to seek aid from 
One who always hears the fervent heartfelt prayer. 

Cold and bleak is the wind which howls fitfully through 
the rattling casement of an apartment in one of the nar- 
row streets of our city. A meagre child lifts the latch, 
let us enter with her. Do not start back; such scenes are 
common in a crowded city. Upon a low ragged bed in 
the corner is stretched one, who appears to be the victim 
of intemperance, poverty and disease. As the child en- 
ters, the shrill voice of a woman calls out, ‘‘ Come here, 
Carry, and take the baby, while 1 make some gruel for 
your father.”” Carry hastens to her mother, and the puny 
infant is placed upon her lap, yet its trifling weight seems 
all too much for her tender frame. The room is damp 
and cold, and almost destitute of furniture, and as you 
gaze around it, you feel that it is no fit place for human 
beings. 

A gentle knock at the door is heard, and the woman 
runs to open it. . 

** Ah, Miss Fanny, how glad I am to see you; your 
face always brings sunshine to us poor folks. Take a 
seat,” said she, pushing a little boy off the chair, for it 
was the only one in the room. ‘‘O don’t make him get 
up for me, I’m only going to stop a minute; how is James 
to-day?” The sick man’s eye brightened, as he caught 
Fanny’s kind enquiring glance, but painful thoughts seem- 
ed to come over him, for he hid his face in the bed clothes 
and sobbed aloud. ‘ O he’s poorly,” said the wife, * but 
if he would only take courage, I think he’d be able to get 
about in a week or two.” ‘‘ Never,” said the sick man, 
starting up, “‘ and when I’m gone, who will take care of 
them?” Fanny approached the bed-side, and urging him 
to be calm, read a few comforting passages from her pock- 
et Bible, and turning to Mrs. M. said, “ here is a little 
parcel which may be useful to you, and if you will let 
your boy come to our house this afternoon, mother will give 
him some soup.” Fanny then told Carry that she would 
teach her to read and sew, whenever her mother could 
spare her; and taking her leave, she left joy and gratitude 
behind, in place of the sorrow she had found. 

All that afternoon she sought out the wretched and 
miserable, and when she returned home at night, though 
it was with a wearied step, yet her heart was light and 
peaceful, and no sleep was sweeter than that which visit- 
ed her pillow. She did not soon tire in the way of doing 
good, but steadily persevered in duty, although it some- 
times might be a thorny path. Young, beautiful, and be- 
longing to a highly respectable family, she might have 
fluttered amidst the gay throng, admired and courted by 
the fashionable world, but she chose that better part which 
shall never be taken from her, nor shall she regret her 
choice, when an unfading crown of immortal glory, richer 
than any earthly diadem, shall be placed upon her brow 
by one, who, for our sakes, became poor, that we might 
be rich. My young friends, can none of you go and do 
likewise? Be assured you shall find a priceless reward. 


~ 


ANECDOTE OF FATHER MOODY. 


Father Moody was born at Newbury, in 1675, graduat- 
ed at Harvard College in 1697, was settled at York, Me., 
in 1747. He refused to receive from his people a stipu- 
lated salary, and lived with them half a century, on their 
voluntary donations. The following anecdote is related 
of him in the Lowell Offering : 

Col. Ingraham, a wealthy parisioner, had retained his 
large stock of corn in time of great scarcity, in hope of 
raising the price. Father Moody heard of it, and resolv- 
ed upon a public attack upon the transgressor. So he 
arose in the pulpit one Sabbath, and named as his text, 











membering that “‘ the hand of the diligent maketh rich.” 


Prov. 11: 27. ‘‘ He that withholdeth corn, the people 
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shall curse him; but blessings shall be upon the head of 
him that selleth it.” Col. Ingraham could not but know 
to whom the reference was made; but he held up his 
head, and faced his pastor with a look of stoic uncon- 
sciousness. Father M. went on with some very applica- 
ble remarks, but Col. Ingraham still pretended not to un- 
derstand the allusion. Father Moody grew very warm, 
and still more direct in his remarks upon matters and 
things. But Col. Ingraham still held up his head as high, 
perhaps a little higher than ever, and would not put on 
the coat prepared for him. Father Moody at length lost all 
patience. ‘‘ Col. Ingraham,” said he, “ you know that I 
mean you. Why don’t you hang down your head ?” 

[Another Anecdote of Father Moody, which was related to 
the Editor, several years ago, by “Father” Jotham Sewall, may 
be appropriate here. Father Moody’s wife told him one morn- 
ing, that a poor widow had just come in, begging something for 
her dinner, and there was nothing in the house to give her. 
Father Moody called for his gun, went into a field, and saw a 
flock of wild geese flying over. He fired, and killed two of 
them. When he brought them home, his wife said, “One of 
the geese is fat, the other lean. We will keep the fat one for 
our dinner, and give the other to the widow.” “ No, no,” said 
he, “I went out to get a dinner for the widow, and the Lord sent 
me two. The best belongs to her, and the other is reward 
enough for my trouble.”} 








Editorial. 


THE COMPLAINING BOY. 


BY J. ALDEN, D. D. 








‘‘] do wish papa would not be so strict with me,” said John to 
himself, as he left the house with a very unamiable expression 
of countenance. He went away ” himself to an apple tree 
which stood behind the barn, “I should think,” said he, as he 
threw himself with some force on the grass under the tree, “I 
should think that he might let me do as the other boys do some- 
times. The other boys can go where they have a mind to, but 
I must always stay at home.” 

At this moment, his favorite dog Rover had found him by 
scenting his tracks, and came and placed his fore paws upon him 
in play, as he was wont to do. 

“Get out,” said John to him ina very harsh voice. Rover 
lifted up one of his feet, and eyed his young master with a look 
of astonishment, (I suppose you know. how a dog looks when he 
is atonished) when he received a kick that made him run to the 
house, on three legs, crying “ why I? why 1?” 

John had Jain under the tree indulging complaining thoughts, 
like those above expressed for nearly half an hour, when his un- 
cle Charles happened to pass along by the tree. 

“You don’t look well,” said he to John, “if you are sick you 
ought not to lie there, as the ground is somewhat damp.” 

“Tm not sick,” said John peevishly. 

“Only cross,” said uncle Charles, smiling. Uncle Charles 
was one of those persons who are always especially good-na- 
tured when in the presence of those. who are cross, 

“TJ have reason to be cross,” said John, 

“That may be, but I doubt whether it is a good and sufficient 
one, I have felt.cross, sometimes, and thought that I had rea- 
son to be cross, but the reason almost always turned out to be 
an unsound one, Let me hear what yours is.” 

“ Father never lets me go any where.” 

“Don’t he? that is rather hard. You always have to run 
away, when you go from home, do you” 

“Tf I ron away, I always get whipped for it as sure as night 
comes,” 

“ How is it then? I saw you last Wednesday afternoon with 
the boys at Mr. Mead’s, and on Saturday at the lake with the 
little folks from the city; did you get punished both times ?” 

“ No, sir, papa let me go then.” 

“I thought you said he never allowed you to go anywhere.” 

“ He don’t let me go where I want to very much,” 

“That is very likely. Where did you wish to go this after- 
noon ?” 

“1 wanted to go a fishing with the boys.” 

“ What boys?” 

“ Benjamin Brooks and William Soles.” He ordinarily, I may 
say, he always called them Ben and Bill; why was he now so 
particular to give theit names in full ? 

*T can’t say that I think it strange that your father refused to 
allow you to go with them, You could not fail of receiving in- 
jury.” 

“They were not going where I could get hnrt; they were go- 
ing to follow the. small brook up to the spring. There isn’t a 
place any where in the brook deep enough to drown me.” 

“ Probably, your father was not so much afraid of your re- 
ceiving injury to your body as to your soul. You know what 
kind of boys they are. You would not like to be seen playing 
in the village with them ?” 

John was silent. He was ashamed to confess the truth. Un- 
cle Charles saw how the case stood, and did not press for an an- 
swer to his question. 

“ Your father knows that it would do you harm to associate 
with those boys, and you will one day see that he was wise in 
withholding his permission.” 

“T promised him, if he would let me go, that I would not 
learn any of their ways.” 

“He knows that you cannot help learning their ways if you 


associate with them. If you think the matter over well, you 
will find that your father is not so very cruel after all.” So say- 
ing, uncle Charles left John to his reflections. These were by 
no means pleasant. He at length fell asleep, and had what he 
called a very bad dream. When he awoke it was dark. He 
was at first a good deal frightened, for it was sometime before 
he could recollect where he was, and how he came there. He 
rose and went to the house. The family had gone to bed. He 
groped his way to his chamber. As he had slept for so large a 
part of the afternooo, he lay awake a large part of the night, and 
had ample time to reflect on the folly and sin of his conduct. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Youne Curistian Encouracen; Or, the Pastor’s Daugh- 
ter at School. By Louisa Payson Hopkins, Author of “ The 
Pastor’s Daughter” &c. New York; Gates and Stedman. 
Sold by B. Perkins and Co. Boston. 


Those who have read the “ Pastor's Daughter,” and thus be- 
come acquainted with the experimental piety, and deep knowl-. 
edge of the human heart, exhibited in the conversations between 
a parent and child, and know that those were the sentiments of 
the sainted Payson, will need no other recommendation of the 
book whose title is given above, and which comes from the same 
gifted pen. The following is an extract from the Preface :— 


The readers of the “Pastror’s Daucutrer” will recollect 
that it was founded, in part, on conversations which had actual- 
ly occurred: between Maria and her father. The title of the 
present work might naturally lead to the supposition, that it is 
the transcript of a real correspondence between the same par- 
ties. Such, however, was notthecase. Nevertheless, it is hoped 
that a portion of the same favor, which was so liberally extend- 
ed to the former work, may be awarded to this, and on grounds 
nearly the same. For though no correspondence ever took place 
between Maria and her father—no separation having occurred 
to give occasion for it—ygt it will readily be admitted that the 
mere form of the work is of little importance ; and that, wheth- 
et that of Letters or Conversations be adopted, is a question of 
mere convenience. As to the contents of the book; an acquain- 
tance with the sentiments, feelings, and language of another, so 
intimate as that which is gained from a series of daily conversa- 
tions carried on for years, may authorize the hope, that an at- 
tempt to write, as he would have written, will not be altogether 
unsuccessful. It was supposed also, that by assuming real char- 
acters, as the parties in the correspondence, a stamp of individ- 
uality would be impressed on it, not to be gained in any other 
way. 

Henry Lanepon, Or, What was I made for? designed to illus- 
trate the first question and answer in the Assembly’s Catechism. 
By Louisa Parsee Horxims. Sold by B. Perkins and Co. 

‘oston. 


This is a very interesting story, interspersed with a number 
of pictures illustrative of the subject treated of. Whoever be- 
gins to read it, will not be willing to lay it down, till the end is 
reached. 








Variety. 











A VERY GOOD STORY. 


We like a good story, and the last number of Blackwood fur- 
nishes one as follows: 

“ Some years ago when all the world were mad upon lotteries, 
the cook of a middle aged gentleman drew from his hands the 
savings of some years. Her master, curious to know the cause, 
learned that she had repeatedly dreamed that a certain number 
was a great prize, and she had bought it. He called her a fool 
for her pains, and never omitted an occasion to tease her upon 
the subject. One day, hewever, the master saw in the newspa- 
per, that the number was wears the £20,000 prize. Cook is 
called up, a palaver ensues—had known each other for years, 
loth to part, &c.; in short, he proposes and is accepted, but in- 
sists on marriage being celebrated next morning. Married they 
were; and, as the carriage took them from the church they en- 
joyed the following dialogue : 

“Well, Molly—two happy events in one day, You have 
married, I trust, a good husband. You have something else— 
but first let me ask you where you have locked up your lottery 
ticket ?” j 

She thought that her master was only bantering her upon the 
old point, and cried, “ Don’t yesay no more about it. I thought 
how it would be, and that I never should hear the end on’t, so 
I sold it to the baker of our village for a guinea profit; so youneed 
never be angry with me again about thal. 


~——eenener 


ANECDOTE OF DR- FRANKLIN. 


While Minister to France, the Doctor was surrounded by a 
circle of the aristocratic party in that country, who argued 
warmly, during the course of conversation, that the coun 
would never prosper with the Democratic principle that the ma- 
jority should rule, Franklin contended stoutly for the principle, 
but his courtly opponents insisted that the wisdom of every 
country resided in the minority. The question was finally put 
to vote, and the whole company rose in the affirmative. “Solj- 
tary and alone,” our shrewd Yankee, nothing daunted, rose from 
his seat, adroitly remarking, “I rise, gentlemen, upon your own 
principles, as the wise minority, to decide the question against 
you. 








THE, CLOUDY DAY. 


“ What a dark cloudy day it has turned out,” said Robert 
Price, looking peevishly up at the sky. “It is high time that 
spring was here. I cannot bear such cloudy days.” 

* You and I,” said Abel Green, who was sitting beside him on 
the bench, “ought, at our time of life, to be able to bear any 
sort of day that it pleases God to send, without murmuring. We 
have had many sunshiny days and cloudy days too in our time, 
and the last are as necessary as the first. In another month or 
two, if God spare us, we shall have the days bright enough. 
For my pat Robert, I think that a cloudy day, now and then, 
is a goo thing, for it reminds one of so many precious texts of 

0 








Scripture, “I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be fora 


token of a covenant between me and the earth,” Gen. ix. 13, ig 
one. ‘I have blotted out, as a thick cloud thy transgressions 
and, as a cloud, thy sins; return unto me; for | have redeemed 
thee.” Isa. xliv. 22, is another. And there are many such com- 
forting portions of God’s holy word as these. Many and many a 
time, too, has a cloudy day, Robert, brought to my mind the 
words of the hymn— 


“Ye fearful saints fresh courage take ; 
The clouds ye so much dread, 

Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head.” 





MENDICANT DOG. 


“] was travelling,” says M. Blaze, “in a diligence. At the 
place where we changed horses I saw a good-looking poodle 
dog, (chiew caniche,) which came to the coach door, and sat upon 
its two hind legs, with the air of one begging for something, 
“Give him a sou,” said the postillion tome, “and you will see 
what he will do with it.” I threw to him the coin; he picked it 
up, ran to the baker’s, and brought back a piece of bread which 
he ate. This dog had belonged to a poor blind man, lately 
dead; he had no master, and begged alms on his own account.” 





PUNCTUALITY IN A HORSE. 


A superintendent of a Sabbath School in the neighborhood of 
Boston, who lives so far from meeting that he is obliged to ride, 
has been in the habit of starting from his house before the first 
bells for meeting ceased ringing, which, in many places, is one 
hour and a quarter before the time of service. One Sabbath he 
was detained, having to wait for a tardy boy. The horse, which 
was never tied, waited until the bell stopped ringing, and then 
walked off with the sleigh toward the Sunday School, and kept 
on until overtaken by the owner. The horse, though left thus 
every morning and night, had never before started unbidden, 

The story shows, my young readers, the power of habit ina 
dumb beast. Let all Sunday scholars remember that a punctu- 
al pupil is the faithful teacher’s delight; and such scholars gen- 
erally make good teachers, and very useful men, for they are not 
punctual at Sabbath School only. Be prompt, and most likely 
you will be useful.—S. S. Treasury. 


Poetry. 
THE CONVICT SON T0 HIS MOTHER. 


BY A CONVICT. 


O weep not for me, though ashamed and degraded, 
O shed not a tear that is pregnant with pain; 

Though health’s rosy hue from my cheeks may have faded, 
Reveal not a wish to unrivet my chain ; 

Though far from the sire who was wont to caress me, 
From brothers and sisters unsoothingly torn, 

Spare, spare those emotions, and do not distress me, 
By thinking the child of thy bosom forlorn, 














Though keen the affliction, I think we have reason 
To own as a blessing the chastening rod ; 

The dark hour of grief has to me been the season 
Of faith in the promised forgiveness of God; 

A refuge I’ve found at the feet of the Saviour, 

_.. Thou often besought me in youth to adore; 

Now blest with his smiles, and made glad by his favor, 
The gloom once oppressive remains so no more. 


That volume, whose truths I was ever assailing, 
Whose precepts I mocked at when out of your sight, 
I’ve found it a volume of truth never failing, 
A casket of gems everlastingly bright ; 
Sometime to my breast I have clasped it, exclaiming, 
Thou heaven’s best boon, shall henceforth be my guide; 
Since all that love, bliss and glory, yea, all that’s worth naming, 
’Tis thine through all ages, blest book, to provide. 


The fair face of nature, which once I neglected, 
Is now with a thousand bright images strewed, 
And voices where nothing like song was detected, 
Alike with a magical sweetness endued. 
The much admired Hudson that by me is flowing, 
Its green-wooded mountains, its picturesque bay, 
And fleet of small craft, through its bright waters ploughing, 
All serve in their turn to drive sorrow away. ~ 


The song of that bird, on the window bar seated, 
The cricket whose chirp I hear all the night long, 
Meet much the same welcome as though I were greeted 
In accents of kindness by some friendly tongue; 
That one little flower through the gravel bed peeping, 
Whose useful monitions I’m wont to revere, 
Ever points to the spot where my brothers are sleeping, 
And those lovely blossoms oft wet with a tear. 


The sun in its glory at even declining, 
The sweet star of eve with its tremulous blaze, 
The beautiful moon at the midnight hour shining, 
And gilding my cell with its silvery rays; 
All seemed to be moved by a friendly emotion, 
To soothe my condition they all seemed inclined, 
And serve to engender the warmest devotion, 
When viewed through the grating by which I’m confined. 


O deem not my cell an asylum of sorrow, 

There’s joy to be found in a region like this, 
So long as thy child from misfortune can borrow 

A lustre that lights up the future with bliss ; 
My crimes are forgotten, my sins are forgiven, 

y hopes all are anchored where thine long have been, 

And mother, fond mother, I’ll meet thee in heaven; 

When sweetly redeemed from this transitu scene. 

[Prisoner’s Friend. 


BE PLEASANT. 

When little ones worry, 

Their parents feel sorry, 

And all who are near them look sad; 

But when they are good, 

And smile as they should, 

Their friends are contented and glad. 
How much better it is to be cheerful and sing, 
Than deserve to be called “a cross little thing.” 
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